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HOOKS. 


Mis^ Mouse and Her Boys, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan & Co., 4 ;6). 
M s. Molesworth tells a pretty, wholesome story of how a good little 
Z . quaint grace of her own affects a household of rather awless boys 
with whom she is brought into contact. The story is the prettier because 
Miss Mouse and her boys belong now to the generation of we will not say 
grandmothers, for grandmothers are quite young nowadays, -but great- 
grandmothers and great-grandfathers. 

The Children of the Castle, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan & Co.), 
is another pretty tale of twin sisters who lived somewhere and some- 
when at “the Castle,’’ and had many adventures, chiefly with a wild 
Cousin Bertrand, who came to live with them, and who was the better for 
having done so. These young people lived a good deal in “ Forget- me-not 
Land,” where they saw many things, and we hope they will go on using 
their eyes ; indeed Mavis’ last sentence in the book is, “ We learn to see 
better and better.’’ Mrs. Molesworth’s large clientile of children will 
enjoy this stoiy. 

Kleines Haus theater, by Mrs. H. Bell (Arnold, 2/-). Mrs. Hugh Bell 
has onge more done an excellent piece of service for the children. This 
time she has produced fifteen little German plays, short, sometimes only 
two or three pages in length, droll, idiomatic, and each of them with just 
such a little plot as children enjoy. 

A Masque of Dead Florentines, by Maurice Hewlett, ‘pictured 'by 
J. D. Batten (J. M. Dent & Co., 3/6). We admire the pluck of author 
and artist in venturing to picture and put words into the mouths of Dante, 
Savonarola, Petrarch, Giotto, Fra Angelico, and other Florentines, who 
are held by most of us in some reverence. To say that verses and 
pictures never offend the reader’s taste, nor strike one as painfully 
inadequate, is to give high praise to a veiy difficult undertaking. We 

Fl'orllthl'^^ presented, this Masque of Dead 

Florentines would be very impressive. 

This is a ^^^ymes, illustrated by F. D. Bedford (Methuen, 5/-). 

i!. coir, r ? ' 

less decorative illn<;fraf ^ ^ ^‘ttle less spirited than some 

harmonious colourin<^ 'ThHurs^ °h ceitainly offer a study in 

Mis, ^ 

with stories andVicture^and^n^T^^^^ a usual, charming 

and girls about themselves P^^'^s and wise talhs with boys 

pitcher-plants will ^ ^autiful drawings of the sundews and 

nice blood-curdling tale for^lf Last Three Soldiers is a 

letters to St. Nicholas, in fact th^^' there are riddles and jokes and 

matter in this volume of St Ni , people who failed to find delightful 

people know that .\larv Man.l f Please. The young 

(Cassell Tco as an editor, 

people of, say, lo years and unrl ' ^|j^uds alone as a magazine for small 

ycllo» s„ike , r no. i: f I" blue and in red and in 

l>«c baby novelty ,h„ year. Ih, m.,, g,,, ,„d 

orf, w.ll give ,|,e , y cosy su„jet sky illustrating A Holiday 

y “Pnenteuts and effects tried against the 
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winter afternoon skies. The Physical Exercises, pictures and letterpress, 
are very good Astray in the Forest, Children of other Lands, The 
Princess and the Peacock, When Pm grown up, and a great deal 
besides, will give pleasure to the ‘‘little folks.” We observe that “froggie’’ 
plays a large part in the funny part of children’s books this year. 

Little Bo-Peep (Cassell & Co., 2/6), is designed for still smaller children 
than Little Folks, The editor understands the slowness of small people 
and that a very little of narrative goes a long way, especially when there 
is a picture to look at all the time. 

Mickey Magee's Menagerie, by S. H. Hamer (Cassell & Co., t/6). 
This is a menagerie because, in all the tales and verses, every beast you 
can imagine plays his part, but always plays at dressing up and behaving 
like other people. Some of the sketches are extremely amusing. 

Lazv Lessons and Essays on Conduct (2/6); Lilliput Lectures (3/6), 
by W. B. Rands (James Bowden, London). The publishers have done well 
to reproduce these two quite charming little books. Lazy Lessons are 
designed to interest children in facts and ideas about numbers, about 
spelling, about proverbs, about the Middle Ages, in fact, about the 
hundred-and-one things that intelligent children will ask questions about. 
The Essays on Conduct afford very charming teaching. The little boy of 
eight who reads On Fair Play to others, is not likely to think it fun to 
annoy other people or to worry dumb creatures. Mr. Rand, who published 
his books in the sixties and seventies, knows how to approach children as 
“ beings breathing thoughtful breath,” and. at the same time, with perfect 
good humour and simplicity. Some of the Lilliput Lectures and the 
verses which accompany them, while deeply philosophic in thought and 
likely to set children on right ways of thinking to go on for the rest of their 
lives, are written with charming simplicity. An intelligent child of twel e 
would take pleasure in Art and Artists, Government, 1 houghts of 
God, etc. 

N.B.— Lists of books will be found in the followinjf back numbers of the 
Parents' Review — March, 1892 ; June, 1892 , * 93 > 

December, i8oi. 
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\_The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 0/ Correspondents ] 

TRAINING OF CHILDRBN’S NURSES. 

Dear Editor,— It has been suggested that jj^^ges 

Educational Union should attempt, in some way, to Union into the 

for private fa.piliea, and thus carry .he princ pie, o •>' ,V" “ "“J' 
home, from ihe commencement of the child s li e. by which 

grand »«rk if we could see our way .o f velop.ug some -he^ «hm ^ 
the idea of forming character could be convey phvsical 

combined with instruction in her duties a j,jnjr cannot be 

wants of the children. One thing is certain, that such teaching 
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the children must be there for her to deal .sith, and 
someone imbued with the principles we wish to instil, must be at hand to 

help and direct her. t td xt tt 

1 believe that this could be done if the P.N.E U. co-operated with 

Beards of Guardians in their care of orphans and children abandoned by 
their parents. One of the most recent developments for the welfare of 
these children is, I believe, to place them in special cottage homes, in 
each of which about ten children would be located under the care of a 
foster mother, while several groups of these cottages would be under the 
supervision of a lady matron. The children in each cottage would be of 
various ages, as in a family; they would attend the Board Schools, play 
with other children, come back to their cottage homes, feed in the kitchen, 
and be put to bed by their foster mother, enjoying nearly all the advantages 
of family life. 

Here the P.N.E. U. might well fit in the thin end of the wedge. The 
lady matron might be a person imbued with character-forming principles ; 
she could influence the foster mothers who, in their turn, could train the 
girls of 14 and 15 when assisting them in the care of the younger children. 
What a delightful picture this presents of cottage life, built up on 
P.N.E.U. principles, and among children orphaned or abandoned by their 
parents, severely handicapped in their start in life, and yet, by this 
system, enabled to become well qualified to fill good situations, w'hich 
could readily be found for them through our widespread organization. 

Should any Board of Guardians intending to establish such a system of 
cottage homes, be disposed to allow the P.N.E U. to operate in the 
manner indicated tand we have reason to believe this will be so), what are 
the first steps we should take i Let us search for suitable ladies to tuer 
lemselves as candidates for the posts of matrons, or in the case of 

Edur?tL ''P to t'le House of 

l^hei diuie P-N.E.U. principles before entering 

”0 fiS L nosts of u ''■o"’on, suitable 

Sey musHle^^ people to’ find, for 

Iclb'ng > -d yet not be above 

prep^aVd'and^tblTto'!; it is well for us to be 

comes for action, and thus ^^abl'^the'^P N 'J" y 

indicated above. I trust that B.N.E.U. to go forward on the lines 

to bring forward others which wilf ®“^^^®tions may induce your readers 
1 remain ■ r • ^*^'' 3 nce the objects we have in view. 

57 . Albert Hall Mans’ion^s'l'^S. Kennett Barrington. 

the posts of matrons or\oster*^m^?i^’' know of any suitable persons to fill 
Miss Blogg, Secretary P N F ii° they kindly communicate with 

n .E ,a ^ 28. Victoria Street, S.VV. 

[_ 1 should like to add a 1 

letter. Her suggestion openTl^L^^*^^ Barrington’s interesting 

elementary schools, whether in rE P°®®*6ilities : nice girls from the best 
payment to cover the cost of il ^ ^°^^"try or in towns, might, for a small 

leir oard, woik under the various foster 
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mothers, and get some training from the matrons. Thus, as regards both 
practice and theory, they would be qualified to go out as intelligent under 
nurses, able to amuse children and to train them in good habits as well as 
to do the work of the nursery. — Editor.] 


Dear Editor, I was much interested in reading an article in the 
January number of the Parents' Review for this year— “ Hints to young 
Piano Teachers, by Fraulein Diez. I have had a good deal of 
experience in piano teaching at home, I mean in Britain, and I can 
endorse, feelingly, every w’ord the writer says as to the slovenly un- 
methodical teaching that is commonly given to beginners in the study 
of piano playing. Unhappily I never was so fortunate as to find an 
instruction book, w'ritten on scientific lines, such as the writer recommends. 
I know she, of intention, deals merely with the beginnings of musical 
education, but her remarks have led me to try and jot down a few 
thoughts upon musical education, in hopes that someone with more 
training in the subject than myself may come forward with further hints 
to piano teachers. It seems to me that the principles which now 
underlie the teaching of drawing might in some measure be adopted 
in the teaching of music, and by that means instrumental playing might 
become less mechanical and unoriginal, and the teaching of it more 


practical and useful. To be “able to draw or paint** meant, formerly^ 
to be able to reproduce in line or colour the ideas or work of someone 
else, a somew'hat useless accomplishment ; now, if I understand rightly, 
the aim of the teacher of drawing or painting is to train the pupil to 


express w^hat he sees ; or to express combinations of what he sees, 
or has seen, or thought, in other words, to compose; a training which 
may turn out an artist, or at least an individual w'ho can use his pencil 
for a hundred practical purposes of every-day life, according to the 
measure of capacity with which he is endowed So with music : should 
not the musical training be such as to enable the perfoimer not only 
to reproduce musically the thoughts of others straight from the score 
and from memory, but also enable him to play correctly and gram- 
matically, so to say, “by ear**; enable him to read music from 
notation without aid of instrument ; to write in rnusica no a ion e 
music he hears; transpose from one key to anot ler wi ^ ^ * 

for one ot higher capacity, express his own musical ideas in o ^ ’ 

“composed Thes^ I fancy, are regarded as quite the 
of musical education; ought they not to be taught f 

from a much earlier stage? Anyone who 

on how to teach music in the way 1 suggest, wou , been \rained 

a great boon upon many home teachers ^ ^ music amonc^ us. 

on those lines, and do much to advance the stu \ ® teach^ in 

I w^ould like to know if teachers are ^^fm 

contradistinction to trained to perforfn^ voca an indicated ? 

and could I possibly train myself to teach in the^way ^ 

Are there any books or pamphlets whi 

a training ? Yours faithfully, C. E. DaL.MMOND. 


Ceylon, Sept. 26th, i^y 7 - 
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Dear Editor.— On hearing Canon Lyttleton’s delightful lecture on 
“Some problems of mind and morals,” I could not help sharing the 
general admiration for this masterpiece of eloquence, revealing behind 
the elegant, almost playful treatment of the subject, the lecturer’s 
most serious and decided pedagogic views; but these very views, are 
they not entirely opposed to our P.N.E.U.’s? Am I right in supposing 
that our starting-point and central idea may be found in considerinjr 
the parent’s and the educator’s position less a privilege and more a 
duty than hitherto, and, by a deepening psychology, in shifting the 
responsibility for the child’s character and actions in some extent from 
child to parent and educator ? When the Canon traces the difference 
between the fitness of school-boys to a difference not of ability but of 
energy, he is quite right, but he relapses into the fatal error of 
educationalists when he demands this energy to be “produced” by frequent 
and heavy tasks put before the child. Are not we P.N E.U. members 
constandy and rightly taught that true education consists in lowering 
graduating, and varying all tasks in proportion to the child’s capacity’ 
and that only by doing so we “preserve” and “strengthen” the 
existing energy? The Canon expects the home to prepare the child 
for the admittedly heavy school work, to send him to school with abilities 
formed and energy developed by careful training. Does he not see 
t at he expects from the home what the present school fails to undei- 
stand and to do ? Ihe five out of the twenty -five school-boys who come 
and go through school with this eneigy existing and grLing, prove 

ooJ'J the mental and 17 al 

[he or,fr> ->• ‘"e rood ,o be changed Z 

P.N.EU 's L^l'vfet ,'l “rr 

the child’s • • I ^ Canon advocates the cultivation of 

to set u^a sea7 ^^^le the child 

value in the money fo^his^A^'"^ pleasures and to find their adequate 
tends to preserve childhr. H forgets that our education 

alone our artificial standards ^'vaTue^^o^"''^' d 

—make no distinction. The h money and conventional honours 

false distribution of monpv_7 ’ "Y P*''’tection against a 

much as extravagance lips ' * ^f'^?"^"^.^^t'tedness is to be feared as 

of value, whereby the pleasures7o L" ^ standard 

secondary place. A simil^ir ^ bought by money would take a 

the child more independent ^ raise towards the plea to make 

travelling about by themselvp*;” blatters. I am sure that the 

in an ^niazingly short time qhn* ^ ^ ^^^ren four to ten years old, would 
tion. their JZ ...r their sense of locality, their observa- 


tion, their ready wtt, but w 
danger of the 


, - iv7^..cuiLy, meir ouseiv<x- 

oanger of these children vett' ^ really weigh against the probable 
some appalling scene (withoi!7 terribly frightened, witnessing 

mto real danger of fife 5 Dr, Quietening influence), or getting 

t e tendency to Prematurely le^R t^^tnbers see here again 

more likely to overcome than tn ^ ‘-'ittld meet hardships and difficulties 
Believe “ Powers ? 


0. dear Editor, yours faithfully, 

Mathilde Lecryfeld. 
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Dear Editor, — I am sure vou win nixo . u . 

Natural History Club expedition we ha)e Ld ^ t” 

final one for this year. Next month we hat a k “I"'' "" 

•. wUof Uxaira.. ^ Za /^u “miiin wc liave our exhibition. It was a 

pity that Hekn and Cherry had colds and could not go. so 1 was the only 

one able. We were about in all and ii- , 

wandered in lovely woods of larch birch ffi H "7° ^ ^ r 

n- 4. • j ’ oircn, tir, and down the fine avenue of 

Wellingtonias^ We had two first-rate people with us to explain things, 
and one of them gave a delightful little talk about fungi, as we all fai 

about in a gravel pit. He gave us several new ideas about fungi, 

beginning by contrasting them with flowering plants and tracing out ihlir 
life history from the spore, dwelling specially on the recent research which 
has shewn that no fungus spore is fertile until it has passed through the 
body of an insect. This explains the existence of grubs and maggots in 
decayed mushrooms and the bright colours of some species which attract 
flies and the strong scent of others for the same purpose. Then he traced 
out the way in which fungus life prepares the dead leaves, &c., for plant 
life and decomposes matter for the food of ferns. These sort of ideas of 
the connections of the various cycles of life have a special interest, don’t 
you think so ? ihe idea of fertilization by animals was quite new to me. 

1 have received to-day a most interesting vegetable curiosity. Last 
autumn a friend of mine was walking in Hawarden Park, and collected 
some very large acorns. One of the largest of these was hung in a 
hyacinth glass, in a Kindergarten class-room. All three ovules of the one 
acorn have proved fertile and the result is three vigorous little trees. My 
friend says she thinks they must have intended keeping the Queen’s 
Jubilee by such unwonted prosperity. One of them has the larger part of 
the acorn attached to it, the others have small portions, but in all three 
cases the cotyledons are quite perfect in shape and position, and the true 
leaves are as vigorous as possible. We mean to plant them and consider 
them great treasures. They appear to be specimens of the common 
English oak. K. L. Hart-Davis. 


Dear Editor, — Can you find a space for this notice in your next issue ? 

Yours very truly, A. C. P. C. 

How we Learnt it: Talks a?id Stories on the Lord's Prayer, by 

Lady Coote (Nisbet & Co., i/6). — This is an admirable little book, con- 
sisting of simple talks on the Lord’s Prayer, in the form of a mother’s 
conversation with her children. Each “ talk” is illustrated by a “story, 
or rather a parable, from nature. The book supplies a want which has 
been felt and expressed by many parents. I heartily commend it to 

your readers. 

Dear Editor,— Most people when glancing at^ the November 
Magazines, will turn to Professor Mahaflfy’s “Modern Education in the 
Nineteenth Century, and they will not be disappointed. The} ^^ill find 
a slashing article in his usual style, and, whether one can accept all his 
conclusions or not, it makes one think. He is laudator tempos is ac i, 
but he can at least give good reasons for the position he ta 'as up. 
Modern Education, he begins by saying, reminds him of a tropica jung e, 
much profusion and much waste. As a result of the vast variety o 
educational machinery, new and old, are our masses happiei 
were 30 years ago ? Are they more virtuous t We read more, u is e 
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guality of our reading, as high as forn,erly ? Is ,t true that all our 
Wgher education has been vastly improved by modern text-books, modern 
methods, and by the principle of competitive examinations, which test the 
acquirements of every student ? Is it true that higher knowledge and 
higher culture are more easily obtained and therefore more widespread 
than they were in bygone generations ? ” What has the legislation of the 
last 20 years done to fit our workers to meet the great and growing com 
petition of foreign countries in agriculture or in manufacture ? In all these 
points we have failed, and as a cause of our failure, the writer mentions 
first the competitive examination system, but says that its evils have been 
so frequently and conclusively exposed that it is waste of time to exhibit 
them again. The fault of our higher grade education he considers to be 
that in the earlier stages it is not thorough enough, and the curriculum is 
too wide, whereas in our universities it is too specialised. In our prima 
schools the fault appears to lie in the idea that the object of education 
is to raise our poorer population ; in the belief that instead of raising men 
in their walk in life to make them more efficient, education will raise them 
outoi one walk into another for which they have probably no aptitude 
Mr. Andrew Murphy, in the Westminster, brings a similar indictment 
against the system of Intermediate Education in Ireland. It has now' he 
says, had 20 years to prove itself and has lamentably failed The com 
petitive examinations on which it depended encouraged the cramming of 
a few clever pupils to the comparative neglect of those-and they are much 
the larger number-who do not, or cannot compete; they prove a most 
inadequate and misleading test of the efficiency of the schoL and are a 
triumph of ingenious wastefulness of public money 

u H 'V’* i>y M. Porrict, Vernon 

durin, .he las. 6o years), and't 

nowad^s Latin and Gieek,’’Jhidi 

are more “ useful.” The wr t ^ who think that the former 

basis of true education, and are Greek form the 

equipment, and that those who are broulhf student’s intellectual 

so popular, not only lose th^ tr ' ■ , ** modern side,” now 

but gain nothing in return, as Fren"cf ' - classical languages afford, 

taught in schools. ' ^ German cannot be adequately 

Of the articles on the n 

Board Election, the best London School 

i^tneteenth Century, which sim ^ Joshua Fitch in the 

arguments, the compromise of with well-reasoned 

and will be approved by most n ^^latter of religious teaching, 

people; the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, in the 


Contemporary, also attackrtTie*' 
more partisan spirit. 

October, 


extreme High Church proposals, but in a 


®3ying that the establishment^^nr*^ m 


mstitutions at our unrv; 7 srerhas ’Gi 7 to“n 7 ''and“"srmirar 

anv orh°" ''°men, and that it cr ^ decided gain for the higher 

not ren^"^ manner. But these coll 7 assisted so much in 

present the best form in whidfl®’ a missionary work, do 

emale education can be given. This 
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can only be attained by a system of education confined to women alone. 
Even this moderate result has not been attained without some loss to the 
higher educatioft of men,— a loss which may be endured so long as it is 
confined to us present dimensions, but which would become intolerable if 
allowed to assume larger proportions.” 

In the same review, Professor Lombroso discusses again the question 
so long and hotly debated between the followers of Spencer on the one 
hand and of Darwin and Weissmann on the other, “ whether acquired 
characteristics can be hereditarily transmitted,” taking the affirmative 
side. 

JS/ovemlcr i$th^ i^ 97 - Pater Junior. 


P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Edited by Miss Frances Blogg, Sec., 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 

2b whom all Hon, Local Secs, are requested to send reports of all 
matters of interest connected with their branches, also 30 copies 
of any prospectuses or other papers they may print. 

NEW BRANCHES. 


The Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
Branches in the following places: — 

Bradford. 

Manchester. 

Darlington. 

Colchester. — H on. Sec., pro tern., Mrs. Powell, Gt. Bentley Vicarage. 
Nottingham. 

Blackheath. 

Croydon. 

Streatham. 

Beckenham. 

Carlisle. 

Forest Hill and Norwood. 

Enfield. 

Dover. 

Bru.ssels. 

Oxford. 

Truro. 

Exeter. 

Taunton. 

Leamington. 

Leicester. 

Tunkridge Wells. 

Bournemouth. 

Durlin. 

Cardiff. 

SXf the Farents- Se.,eu, living in thn.e di..ric.s, or having 
friends there, are asked to communicate with Miss ogg* 

The Library Committee beg to acknowledge gift of the 
by their author, Dr. George Keith A Plea for a Sinrpler Life, 

Fads of an Old Physician.’ 


